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foreword 



The need for positive and dynamic social change is 
most critica'ly felt in working with inner-city youth. 
The shortage of trained personnel and the dearth of 
meaningful program*! to which youth can respond 
(especially black youth), reflect the lack of expertise 
in dev eloping methods of reaching and involving these 
young Iversons. Tne ineffectiveness of current programs 
is magnified by decreasing numbers of pai 'icipants 
and increasing rates of juvenile crime. 

A Roving Leader program gives new* dimensions to 
existing programs by proposing a relevant leadership 
supplement to those offering conventional youth ser- 
vices. Through interpersonal relationships, reeduca- 
tion, redirection, and facc*to-face leadership it is 
hoped that changes in behavior and attitude* cr.n be 
achieved. 

We have been emotionally and intellectually aware 
of the problems M youth in the cities for well over a 
cen‘ury. The need for the creation and development 
of new career opportunities for the unskilled and un- 
employed has received increased recognition since 
1965. Inclusion and involvement of community people 
is essential, not only as a necessary’ step to effect rv osi- 
tive change in existing conditions, but also as a vehicle 



for establishing new, permanent caicers for these per- 
sons in the community. The absence of the total 
impart of a national effort leaves much to be desired. 

The Roving Recreation Leader Training Guilds 
represents a unique study made possible through a 
contract with the Division of Manpower Development 
and d raining. U S. Office of Education. To our knowl- 
edge there were no published models for study or com- 
parison. Therefore, this publication can be considered 
a pioneer effort. It is anti upated that, because of r« pid 
changes in urban youth work, restudy and revision of 
this guide will be needed in time. The guide includes 
nine instructional units covering about 160 hours of 
instruction. 

It is intended that a series of 35 mru. slides, a narra- 
t'on tape, and selected transparencies will be made 
available to supplement the training guide at some 
future time for increased effectiveness in the use of 
the guide. 

It is our hope that the multitraining design pre- 
sented in this guide will serve as a fundamental frame- 
work to local, public, private, and church federations, 
that cither provide or have interest in the Roving 
l eader approach to meeting the needs of die most 
aggressive, frustrated youth in our Nation’s cities. 



Arthur Lee Hardwick, 

Associate Commissioner, Bureau of Adult , 
Vocational, and Technical Education 



Howard A. Matthews, 

Director, Division of 

t\fan[>ouer Development and Training 
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introduction 



The Roving Lender, sometimes called the Gang 
Leader or Detached Worker, is the individual (male 
or female ) w ho roams the streets and alleys in urban, 
suburban, and rural communities, seeks out idle youth, 
and engages them in constructive activity. Initial con- 
tact and rappoit are usually established through a 
game, a sports activity, or an informal recreational 
activity. 

Once the Roving leader has gained the confidence 
of youth, he tries to motivate them to return to school; 

i.e., to a Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDT.V) occupational training program, or other 
vocational-technical or college progiatn, or to get a 
job. In general the Roving Leader seeks to channel the 
energies of youth into constructive community activ- 
ities as a means of keeping them from getting into 
trouble with the law and helping them to develop into 
res|)onsiblc citizens. The use of Rosing Leaders is 
another proven way of combating and curbing de- 
linquency in rural as well as urban areas. 

Because the role of the Rosing Recreation Workers 
tends to put them in some difficult situations, such 
workers must know what they arc NOT to do, when 
they should NOT ACT on their own, and how to 
make use of supervisory” assistance. 

The information on which this training guide is 
based was ob:air.cd from analyses of Roving leader 
programs in 12 cities — New York, Detroit, Ixas 
Angeles, San Francisco, Payton, Ohio, St. I/Ouis, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Buffalo and Rochester, N.Y., and 
Washington, I).C. Selection of these cities was made 
jointly by the National Recreation and Park Associa- 
tion Review Committee and the project staff, Uni* 
versify of Illinois, on the basis of geographical location 
and agency sjxmsorship, as well as on a preliminary 
review of their Roving leader programs. 

It is assumed that the information and da*a 
obtained from these 12 cities, based on review and 
analysis, are representative of the techniques and 
methods presently used by Roving leaders. It is 
further assumed that tl.c common elements found in 
the cities, both problems and solutions, will be gen- 
erally applicable to cities throughout the country. 



However, caution should be exercised to avoid over- 
generalization from data presented. 

Basic information relative to city recreation prob- 
lems and activities, including data on staffing, was 
obtained from appropriate recreation department 
personnel. Such basic data were supplemented in the 
information received from Youth Opportunity Co- 
ordinators and other municipal and county adminis- 
trators, including Model Cities, planning, human 
relations, probation, and public schools personnel. 
Finally, informal interviews vvere conducted with 
community leaders, directors of nrigliboihood civic 
organizations,, and representatives of private and 
public agencies such as Boys’ Chibs, and YMC.Vs 
providing or intciested in youth services, specifically 
Roving Leader Programs. 

The Roving Leader Project was funded by the U.S. 
Office of Kducation under a contract with the 
National Recreation and Paik Association, The proj* 
ect was carried out by University of Illinois, Office 
of Recreation and Park Resources project staff, under 
guidelines developed cooperatively. The purpose was 
to produce a training guide — a source that will assist 
the agency training officer in developing sound 
methods and techniques of leadership through an 
effective preservice training program foi Rovr.ig 
Leaders. 

This guide provides a ninc-urit tiaining program 
to be conducted over a ISO-hour lime }>eriod. The 
units are preseated in the following order of par tic i - 
pant progression* 

L Orientation 

2. Concept, Roh, and Function 

3. The Community and Community Development 

4. Identifying and Understanding Inner-City Youth 

5. Group Process 

6. Referral Process and Referral Sources 

7. Programs and Planning 

8. Field Work 

9. Organizational Staff Training and Development 

It is anticipated that after the participants have 
be n t used to this piogiam, their level of compc- 



tcncc will enable them to use this training design as 
part of their inservirc training program for old and 
newly recruited Roving Leaders. 



Purpose of the Training Guide 

The purpose of this training guide is to provide a 
source that will assist die agency training officer in 
developing methods and techniques of leadership 
through an effective preservice training program for 
Roving Leaders. 

for the purposes of this guide, the Roving I ,cadcr is a 
worker generally assigned to a specific geographic area 
within a community for the purpose of strengthening, 
extending, and stim dating participation of hard-to- 
reach youth in wholesome rccrcatio.* programs. A 
prime pui|x>sc of this outreach service is to help 
dclinqucncy-pronc and disadvantaged youth to use 
their free time constructively and to assist their in 
utilizing community resources in the educational, 
health, employment, and related social service areas. 



Needs of Inner-City Youth 

Although America has been described by Harring- 
ton as a Nation of joiners and participants, 1 his 
description more accurately applied to middle-class 
Americans. I he inhabitants of the “other America, ” 
the irr.jxjvcrishrd and hard-to-reach, larelj seek out or 
know of organized forms of recreation, such as basket- 
ball leagues, ]>ool tournaments, talent shows, aits and 
crafts classes, and other sjxcral interest programs. 
Their leisure pursuits primarily are hanging out at 
drugstores, on street corners, in ice cream parlors, and 
jxxdhalb. Their recreation usually involves random 
movements from one place to another, with long 
stretches of iKucdom, broken occasionally by crap 
games und such short-range, rxcitnnent-sccking activ- 
ities as j>ctly stealing, use of drugs, and fights, 

Several inctrojiolitan areas arc seriously considering 
the Roving Leader concept and its riTcctivcncss for 
realistically serving hard-to-rcarh youth, It has been 
shown in Washington, J).C„ by its Recreation Depart- 
ment; in San V 1 ancisco by Youth for Service; in Chica- 
go by the YMCA; and in Buffalo, N.Y., by the Youth 
Board that a Roving leader can provide face-lo-facc 

1 M it ha cl Harrington, The Other America. Nfw York: 
Penguin Books, 1962. 



leadership different from that nonnally given by a 
recreation worker. 

When the Giddings Elementary School on the fringe 
of Hough (Cleveland, Ohio) hurried in April 1967, 
there were rumors that a Maoist gang had caused the 
fire. Eventually, six youth were arrested and sentenced 
to reform school : 

, . . They had done it for kicks. They had 
nothing to do and no place to do it. That was 
what they told the judge, and the Fire Depart- 
ment’s arson investigators, the police and tho 
probation officers all agreed that the kids were 
bored and not political-racist plotters. ... At the 
same time, lack of money forced the Police 
Athletic Teague to cut back its activities for 
teenagers from the slum*. ‘We don’t have organi- 
zations to belong to, vse have gangs,’ explained 
a ninth grader, at a recent ghetto students’ meet- 
ing at the Cleveland Board of Education. 2 

Th preceding < count is an example of administra- 
tive and social failure to deal with the needs of inner- 
city ycuth. 



The Roving Leader Concept 

There is a dearth of experience in developing 
programs that minority youth can rcsjxmd to, but 
there is little experience in developing and refining 
methods cf reaching out to involve them. More 
important, the recreation programs designed to reach 
and serve low-income, hard-to-reach youth must be 
concrrncd with the “how” of reaching them, as well 
as the “what” of serving them. 

T he Roving leader i’rogia\ 4 represents a somewhat 
new dimension in providing leadership for hard-to- 
reach, dclincjucnt-pionc youth that has proved to be 
highly successful. The Roving leader usually spends 
weeks, sometimes months, establishing r*pj>ort with 
individuals and groups. He must start at the level of 
the group. T his is not a short- term undertaking. He 
works with the youth for a long lime— sometimes 
several years. The final test of the Roving leader’s 
success is when he is no longer needed, It has been 
amply documental that recreation can be used as 
one of the positive tools in the control and prevention 
of delinquency and crime. 3 

1 iNVn Fort Time*, April 1967. 

* America* Reereeiion Journal, Vol. 6, No. 1, January* 
Fcl.niaiy 1965. 



As the Roving Leader concept expands, and as more 
recreation departments, Boys’ Clubs, YMC.Vs, and 
other youth-serving agencies use Roving Loaders, it is 
essential that an effective and coordinated program 
be developed to train qualified leaders, which includes 
indigenous leadeis from the economically, socially, and 
educationally deprived communities. 



Objectives of the Guide 

The objectives of this guide aic a f follows: 

1. To locate, sin vc y, and analyze existing Roving 
Leader Programs. 

2. To produce a course unit design that facilitates 
training and development of Roving Leaders. 

3. To stimulate lay advisory boaids and commissions 
towards realizing the great |>otential of the Roving 
Leader, as a relevant leadership supplement to die 
conventional youth set vice progtanis. 



Definition of Terms 

Roving Leader is a workci generally assigned to a 
specific area of the inner city for the purpose of 
strengthening, extending, and stimulating the par* 
ticipation uf hard-to-reach south in wholesome recrea- 
tion programs and assisting them in utilizing, to the 
fultest, community resources in the educational, 
health, employment, and related social service arc.iv 

Outreach defines the function of a social service 
agency when it reaches out ami assists, through face* 
lo-fait leadership, jnrsons who weir unrcccptive or 
prewmsh excluded from the agency’s assistance or 
who were unaware of the available service. 

Indigeno pa raprofessional is a resident of the 
neighborhood, often a number of a minority group, 
: .id a peer ol the participant shrring a common 
background, language, ethnic origin, style, and inter- 
ests. Because of his ability to work comfortably with 
the community, the worker is viewed as a community 
advocate interpreting its needs, interests, and concerns. 

Interdisciplinary concerns involve concepts aiul 
methods which transcend one particular discipline. 
They imply a problem orientation as contrasted to an 
agency orientation or professional discipline oriented 
service. 
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Methodology of Guide Development 

Scope and Limitations 

Although there are distinct advantages in having a 
more neutral observer study and analyze any educa- 
tional or training proginin, it is fully realized that those 
involved in supervising or directing strcetvvork pro 
grams are probably more capable of assessing the feasi- 
bility and desirability of the final recommendations. 

Because it was not feasible to visit and observe all 
strut twork programs around the country, the project 
staff selected 12 cities that were most varied in 
geographical location and agency sponsorship. It is 
hoped that this guide will be beneficial in pinpointing 
certain vistas and stimulating cities throughout the 
country to plan and imp’ement programs using various 
special techniques and approaches cunently practiced 
by Roving Lcad'vs. 

All of the data and information collected indicate 
that an instrument for training, properly designed, 
evaluated, and effectively implemented can be a valu- 
able and relevant model for the development of 
Roving Leaders. 

Procedures 

A. Selection of a Project Review Committee to 
review and evaluate information collected by project 
stall on Roving Leach r programs in this country'. 

B. V isits *o 12 cities to observe programs and to 
interview administrators, workers, and participants 
in the Roving leader program in these communities. 

C. Review of correspondence, publications, and str^T 
manuals of piograrns in communities where visitations 
were not made. 

I). Extensive rev iew of the litnaturc in recreation, 
employment, social group work, group dynamics, and 
related social and behavioral science fields. 

Preparation of Experimental Supplementary 
Teaching Aids 

A. 35-min color slides 

IL Narrative tapes 

(J. Transparencies 

The Interd isciplinary Approach 

When ve isolate a typical population of urban delin- 
quents, it quickly becomes apoarent that one is a’^o dealing 
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with a host of other conditions defined as problems in our 
society: multi -problem families, school dropouts, unem- 
ployed youth, racial minorities, issues of urban renewal 
and dislocations, and so on, in centrifugal fashmn . . . more 
important to the extent that delinquency is in fau firmly 
rooted in one or more of the other problems with which 
it is frequently found to co-exist ... inlcrv' ntion aimed at 
delinquency that does not also address itself to crucially 



related issues is only a j tidal answer to the problem of 
delinquency itself, 1 

Tiie following nurlim R h.ivd on an interdisciplinary 
approach geared i<> p-< p.ir ■; Roving Leaders to utilize 
tlie rcaching-out tubimjiio of seeing hard-to-reach youth 
residing in the urban c< :t •miiiii'ies, 

4 Martin, John M. a‘ d J < p!i P. Fitzpatrick, Delinquent 
Behavior: A Redefinition t / the 1‘roblern, New York; Ran- 
dom House, Inc,, 19b'), jtp. H, r j. 
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training units for roving leaders 



Unit /. Orientation 

1 or the trainer to organize an cHectivc mscrvice 
training program for Roving Leaders lit must under* 
stand both the origin and development of the concept 
of providing direct leadership to hard-to-reach youth 
in tne inner city. This Unit p»esents an overview of the 
muhitraining design through which leaders can (1) 
develop and apply a variety of methods and techniques 
in performing the task of the Roving Leader and 
(2 ) lrccome aware of the behavior and the complicated 
forces that bear down on the hard-to-rearh youth. 

The Loader does not belong to the parent agency 
alone, bat he must confer with, refer to, and receive 
referrals from all youth serving agencies -Youth Aid 
Division of the Metropolitan Police Department, 
Juvenile Court, public schools, U.S. Training and 
Employment Service, public homing, Health Depart- 
inenh Child Welfare Division of Welfare Department, 
Community Action Agencies and the Neighborhood 
Development Centers, private agencies, civic groups, 
and interested citizen groups. 

It should be mentioned also that persons vve rking 
with inner-city youth groups are identified Ly a variety 
of other titles, 5 such as: 

] . Strec* 'lub Worker 

2. Gang Worker 

3. Detached Woikcr 

<t. Street-Corner Worker 

5. Neighborhood Youth* Worker 

C. Area -Youth -Worker 

7 Special -Service Worker 

8, Out-Reach Worker 

While these workers differ in approach and methods 
used, for the purfrosc of this training guide their intent 
is rlie same; namely, to provide direct service of a 
personai natu r e to hard-to-reach youth. 

5 Suggc -ted Dictionary of Occupational Title* Code* {DOT 
2c2,110, . 095, etc.) YO (Youth) p, 80ft, Dictionary of 

Oceufietionil 7 i'fo*, J965, t'o/. /, Definitions of Titles. Rov* 
I rj R*rrf.»i, u n Worker plus Aide; Rosing hiJer piji Ai 'c; 
Detached Worker plus Aide; Special Service Worker p*.u» 
Aide ; Street C'ub Worker plus Aide, .outh Services Worker 
plu; Aide, 
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The Roving Leader is rmployed as a field repre- 
sentative to work with hard-to-reach groups and 
individuals who are known to be problems in the 
community. Hours are odd in that the Leader con- 
tinuously maintain* contact by frequenting their places 
of interest and observing their activities. The Leader 
stimulates these youth to participate in ongoing agency 
piograms, such as making court appearances, school 
referrals, employment referrals, family and individual 
counseling, and referrals to other supportive services. 
This person’s role and function vis-k-vis the cli- nt is 
that of counselor, enabler, reenforcer, adviser, inter- 
mediator, and friend. The major emphasis is on 
friendship and flexibility. 

There is no structured program the Roving Leader 
can follow in his work. He has no building in which 
to carry on a program, but seeks to make use of 
community facilities as the need arises. He must 
develop the creative ability to use whatever is available 
to him a*, a given time. The leader docs not receive 
on-thc-fpot supervision as such; therefore, he must 
take xh: responsibility for making decisions and acting 
when necessary’. 

A, Early Developments 

Con temper a ry Roving Leader work with delinquent 
groups, under agency sponsorship, probably had its 
origin in mid*19ih century efforts of chu.chmcn and 
charity workers to deal w ! th young toughs and gangs 
in city slums. It was not until the Chicago Area 
Project in the 1930’s, that the first organized program 
was developed in the United States using workers to 
contact tinrcachrd boys directly on the streets. 

Shortly after World War II citizens in Washington, 
D.C., became concerned over the rise in juvenile 
delinquency. Publir concern was finally officially 
rcgi:»crcd in 1953 with creation of the Commisioners’ 
Youth Council which paved the way for the D.C. 
Roving Ixader and first demonstration program. In 
1917 the New York City Youth Board was formed; 
the following year the first program of work with 
gangs wav organized in Harlem. In the mid- 1950’s, 
new programs of streetwork were developed in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Abou the same time other 
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